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Why This Material? 


For many of us the fighting is now over. Soon we will be taking 
up our lives in Canada as civilians again. ee cen) 


But during these past years all of us have lost touch with Canada? . 


been able to keep abreast of what has been going on at home. Livine * 
in uniform for so long, we have lost many of our civilian ways Of Gg 
thought and action. y | 
In order that we may ease our way more pesdiy into civilian life Mey 
it is necessary to brush up on what has taken place i in our absence. 
We shall examine the courses of action open to us in order that we — 
may make the most of our future. It is not only a matter of daa ang 
with the immediate personal problems of fitting into home, job, and _ 
community; we shall also have to deal sensibly with the big national _ 
and international problems which influence the lives of us all. 
This material aims to give the facts upon which reasoned dis-_ 
cussion of the problems ahead may be based. Only through action s 
based on knowledge can we avoid the mistakes of the past. ~ 
Victory has given us the opportunity to decide what the fice 
shall be. After suffering so much to gain it, we do not el to lose us 
that opportunity through ignorance. 


The Pattern of the Course 


This course, then, is concerned with helping the fighter to see 
the picture which will confront him upon his re-entry into civilian 
life. ee are planned as follows: ¢ : 


. “Home As nes Find it ge present one. | 


pea programs and the individiial’s a in 
them. | | 


Tee which we will have to solve. 


5. “Government ...by the People’”—the means whereby we 
can organize with Gti under the democratic system to pro- 


mote our rights and discharge our responsibilities. 


The Pattern of This Booklet 
There are six chapters to this first booklet. 
1. FIRST IMPRESSIONS. Going home? What is it beally like? 


_ Are civilians human? Why do things seem changed? 


2. THE FAMILY. Did the war come home? Who's changed? 


What have they been saying? 1939’s children—are they children. 


still? Veteran at home—“has-been” or “will-be”? 


3. OLD FRIENDS—NEW FRIENDS. Who wants a parade? 
Where have they all gone? How about new friends? What did the 


war show us? 


4. HOUSING SHORTAGE. Why not enough houses? 


5. GETTING DOWN TO WORK. Does service life fit us for — 


civvy work? Why should we choose our own jobs? What is it like 
to do civvy work? 


6. WHAT DOES IT MEAN TO US? Summary. 


These chapters do not contain the answers to all the questions 
which might be raised concerning the topic. They do, however, ie 
a sound factual basis for discussion. 


What is Provided In the Chapters 


Each chapter proceeds by a series of questions which form the 
headings of the sections. The material which follows each question 


is roughly the amount which should be introduced into the dis- 
cussion at any one time. Under each question the relevant points for 
discussion are tabulated i in the margin in brief form. 


How You Can Use the Chapters 


It is not intended that each chapter should form the basis of one 


discussion. Since all units and services will not have the same amount 
of time, you will have to fit the material to your own needs. 
It is not necessary to cover all the material in the order given. 


You may select, rearrange, and supplement the subject matter as you 


think best for your group. But to do so takes skill. If you have not 
the required experience you will find it best to take the main section 
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“Canadian H urdles’ 7 the Saad political, and economic - seo 


you will have a manageable scheme. 


Some Methods of Approach — 


with only briefly below since they are familiar eee The 
cussion method is treated in more detail both because it may s 


ina short time. But unless it is eerie plane and ae exec 


THE DISCUSSION: is best for a group of 20 or less. 
experience, a leader may conduct a successful discussion in a_ 
twice that size. But it is better to divide into smaller groups i 
sible. The smaller the number the better the results will be. 
booklets are arranged primarily with the discussion group in 


in the time available. 


Divide the material into a number oF, topics 1 

y taken one at a time. The scope of each topic is c 
limited by your ability to keep the discussion | or 

rails. Sy 


Decide what should be the average lensth ‘et 

3 devoted to each topic—a matter of simple sae 
| whole time by number of topics. Of course som 
more important or more interesting than others. 


| The first tasks in introducing a topic. are to ind : 

A (a) how it relates to what has been said and done, 
what is at its centre, and (c) what are the boundaries 
dividing it from the other topics you will be discussin igo 

This means you have to know, yourself. Ne Di 


{ v 4 : 
¥ ( Vine 
a Ape oes ' \ 
wie pike. ‘1 
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The second stage is to get the members of your 


group to contribute facts and opinions within the area 
under \discussion. Try to get the greatest possible num- 
ber of contributors, and the greatest possible number 
of facts. Some tact is required to keep the talk within 
the boundary. Some familiarity with the subject is re- 
quired to judge borderline cases. 


The leader may have to contribute facts which are 
important but were overlooked. Brief notes, or the 
headings and marginal guides in the booklet, will help. 


The-members of the group should be invited to ask 
questions that may be on their minds about what has 
been said to date on the topic. Specialized questions of 
no interest to most of the group will be settled after 
the session. 


The group leader should round out the whole pic- 
ture in just enough words to crystallize the group’s 
achievement in the minds of its members. 


The leader should then proceed to show how this 
topic leads logically to the next, and repeat the treat- 
ment from step No. 4, on that topic. 


At the end of a discussion period, a few seconds to 
sum up the day’s achievements are well spent. Ques- 
tions too broad to be dealt with under any single topic 
belong here. 


Vary the Method 
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The leader may occasionally introduce variety by using the other 
two methods of presentation—lecture and lesson. It may be neces- 
sary to lecture when introducing information which is completely 
new. Or you, might have one of the men who has special knowledge 


on the problem under discussion do the job for you. 


Where possible make the discussion timely by relating it to the 
latest news or a recent film. Excellent use may be made of difficulties 
and successes shared by your group or experienced by members of it, 
to lead to discussion of difficulties and possibilities facing all of us. 


Above all be simple, personal, and concrete. 
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TRAINING 
FOR 
PEACE 


RESTORATION 


EXAMINING 
eng 


SET-UP 
TOGETHER 


The German is licked. That was our gaa ein 
Europe. And we have done well. The courses we te 
in the Service contributed to our victory. But now 
the job is finished, what has the Service to offer? 
the explanation that there are not enough trucks, 


trains or jintickshaws to send us all packing: ho: 


a little about how the people among whom 
living carry on their normal, peaceful te Py 


tion, vocational training programs, and sharing 
the filling up of the craters the war has 
shall have one eye on the future. A great deal o 
spare time has already been spent ae ez ans 


f, 


will continue something like this: 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS I 


Going Home? Why do you Like the Idea? 


When the talk gets around to going home — and 
when doesn’t it—you find that there is some particular 
thing each man looks forward to. Maybe it is being 
able to eat his fill of all the things he hasn’t had in 
five years, lying late in bed on Sundays (perhaps with 
his wife), filling the car full of gas and covering miles 
of highway or heading for some lonely place to indulge 
in peace and solitude. 


In many cases the thoughts of home revolve about 
the things that used to be. One kind of man seems 
sure that once he walks the streets of the home town 
again and sees the old familiar faces, his troubles will 
disappear. He takes for granted that when he gets back 
things will be just as he has pictured them during these 


weary years. 


a What isit Really Like? 


But it may not be as easy as all that, as many of us 
realize. It wasn’t easy for many of the repatriated 
while the war in Europe was still on. Rosy dreams fre- 


quently vanish after a very few weeks at home, and 
some men come to feel disillusioned about the whole put 


thing. Ask the chap who has had a month’s leave in 
Canada what it is like at home. He will probably be 
keen to get home to stay. On the other hand he may 
give you a story something like this: 


“Over there they « don’t know what war is. And a itp ' 


of them don’t seem to care. I think it might have done 
them good if they had a few loads of bombs dropped 
on them.” Press this type of fellow for details and he 

“Well, as you walk the streets at home you will be 
struck nite the cl scare look about hat helen The 


COMFORT 
LEISURE 


RECREATION 
AND 
QUIET 


FRIENDS 


HOME IS 
GREAT— 


A WAR ON? 


PROSPERITY 


/ 


RUMOURS 


GANADIAN VS. 


BRITISHER 


(NOTE: It may be hard to get the talk in a “cold” group hitnae) or 
six, or er or twelve, as the case may be. In such a fix, the discussion le 


shops are full of things you a) get i in Brita 
after queuing BP for houre: ; 


be doing well. You can walk into a ‘restaurani 
choose from a menu that seems to include every 


It is about this point that your wartime repat f 
his resentment of the civilian population growing 
state of mind wasn’t improved when he heard rut 
of returned men who had been insulted by civili 


Nobody seems to recognize Division patch 
eat very recently, for good reasons, ae 
secret”). 


There is the one about the one vetera ow. 


offered him a seat. (Not that the informant was 
himself, you understand). | Barer ise 


ee on.) 


These yarns are no more likely to be true th 


ones which fly around in the service. But some 
still repeat them as gospel. a 


It isn’t long until this type is contrasting 
the attitude of the Canadian civilian with fee 


Canadian doesn’t come out so well. 


yNS our veteran repeats, “they don’t knox 
war is”. | 


SPARK PLUG QUESTIONS 


stm) SPS 


of the questions printed in italics ieaumnout the Course may be put directly 
to a taember of the group who is thought likely to warm up first.) 

Why do you want to go home? 

What are you looking forward to most? 


Do you think that life at home will have changed while you were away? 
How? 


Are Civilians Slackers? 


| How much is there in what this earlier repat says? 
Ask a different Canadian and he would probably say 
something like this: 


‘Maybe you are right. Maybe it would have been 
better if a few buzz-bombs had fallen in Toronto or yo pomss 
Montreal or Vancouver. The people at home might THERE 
have had a better appreciation of the servicemen’s point 
of view. 


“But it didn’t happen that way — for which I 
imagine Servicemen are as grateful as any others—so 
how can you expect the people at home to. act as if it 
did?” This does not mean that everyone at home has 
been having the time of his life. The millions of peo- 
ple who have sons, husbands, and brothers overseas 
have known plenty of war anxiety. Every time a letter 
is late they fear the worst. When the papers tell of 
sticky fighting and heavy casualties they worry over 
what may have happened. These folks and plenty. more 

_ like them worked harder and longer than ever before. 
There have been just enough of the other kind—the 
ones who consider their own immediate interests only—— THE MINORITY 
to give everyone else a bad name. Who are they? The 
man who wangles call-up deferments he doesn’t de- 
serve; the man who gets his liquor in the black market; 
the woman who hoards twice the butter she needs—we 
can pair them off against the stinkers in the forces, the 
lads who dodged dirty jobs, who created a black market we Have 
with other people’s cigarettes, and so on. There is very OUR SHARE 
little to choose between them. But we do not pass judg- 
ment on a unit entirely on the record of a few bums; 
it would be equally foolish to condemn the civilian 
population on air a slender margin of scum. 


ANXIETY 


; 
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CIVVY DRILL 
DIFFERENT 


bhp 
HANGED, 
Too 


50-50 NEEDED 


NOT ONLY US 


_ things on ahead of time pentas we never pane 


the civilian is not. He often pelts or talks a 
over before he acts. We had to learn to click sp 
—or else. So we act—and talk the move over 


sure that there was that much time ahead. Whe 
civilian. puts things off we are inclined to think 
stalling; but that is his normal way. He decic 
himself when he will do what, much more often th 
the Serviceman. i 


share cahael) because ce have not shared our t 
and experiences. To reach an understanding 
have to be prepared to meet each other half w. 
time we too shall welcome their greater variety 
of doing things — without losing our re 
quick decisions. 


Don’t think that this state of affairs exits oO} 
Canada. It doesn’t. In the U.S. where the civili 
population has escaped direct contact with the ‘ 
same situation applies. It was true even of 
before their war came home to roost. aon 


oO 


i THE AMILY 


Did the War come Home? 


Some lad who has been out of the service and back 
home for a few weeks is heard to remark: “Things at 


home are away different from when I left!” Others, 


perhaps from the same town, might say: “Doesn’t any- 
thing ever happen here?” 


Who is right? A lot has been happening at home 
—even if most of it was dull and uninteresting. His 
wife, his mother and sister and kid brother have had NEw 
to find out how to do a lot of jobs he used to do. FOR THE 
They’ve had to guard over the family funds during SOMake 
times when prices have gone up noticeably, and the : 
things they used to buy weren’t always to be had. 

They have bought billions in Victory Bonds—hun- 
dreds of dollars worth each on the average. They may 
have been urged to take in a war worker or refugee and 
put him up in the room the warrior left vacant. They 
may themselves have had to move into smaller quar- 
ters. There was often nothing else for soldiers’ families 
to do, if the guns and bacon and all the other things 
their boys needed overseas were going to get there at 
all. 

_ Well, a lot of wives and farnilics before the war ied 
never thought of bonds, or full-time jobs or boarders. 
Suddenly in 1941 or 1942 they had to make up their 
minds—and perhaps without the help of the ones who 
usually did most of the deciding. 


Aside from finding that little things like heal: times 

and chores had to be shifted, those in the soldier’s 
family at home found something much more important: NEW 

: ee | igre apart RESPONSI- 
they found they were, so to speak “acting-in-com- BILITIES 
mand”. Being in charge, they really “changed their FAMILY 
minds”, perhaps without knowing it, whenever they de-_ 
cided to try a-new way of doing things. 


a 


Pe eae te deh: 


NEW HABITS 
FOR 
SERVICEMEN 


NEW HABITS 
FOR 
WORKERS 


SHARE THE 
CHORE 


OR TRY IT 
YOURSELF 


the time the veteran gets back—so it’s no Sh 


reason—almost always. He might suggest to the « 


them) a New Way. It’s become a Habit. They 


notice it, and at first he may not either. © 


_ Maybe you remember dimly how unhappy you 0 
about changing pe habits when you first ‘sof into ir 


while a lot of their habits Have pattelty altered "Bved | 
if the house is the same, home may have changed a a 


lot, to the fellow who last saw it years ago, from inside 


old overalls or aprons on to see it that way. They c 
likely to go right along as they’ve been rt all the 


and saying the word. 


Peace Begins at Heme | 


do? It would seem a poet idea, before he oe 
about the size of the bank account, the colour ot 
hall curtains, or the run-down state of the family : 
—to do a bit of reconnaissance. Lots of times there 


he blames for this state of affairs that the two of ( 
fix it together. He may have been blaming an pers 
for not having done a two-man job. | A ar 
LA 


ie ae find too, that fee the job is. not so eas 


he joined the service, "a may find he’ s got a bit rus 
or, on the other hand, that his service experience ma 
it easier to do. ni é Se OU oer 


.. \ 4 ; 
? ) cf Te mh ‘i 
“ ", 4 # " 
f ° Mr (Gent 
* hd: a ‘ nae ‘ 
Veet \, y any 


Who’s Changed? 

Now we see a big difference between Rip van 
Winkle and the veteran who’s been away. While they 
both missed what was going on at home, Rip was asleep 
in the meantime—the veteran was almost anything but. 
While Rip only grew a long beard, the man returned 
from the Forces has grown in a lot of other ways too. 
Going places and doing things has changed the 
_ veteran’s outlook, and that’s partly why bome doesn’t 


seem the same. Besides, he’s forgotten some of the 5 


things he left behind. 


He maybe never noticed before. the war the odd 
way his dad had of filling his pipe, or how long it took 
the little woman to choose a movie. (But lately he’s 
seen a lot of expert pipe-filling, and may have got used 
to quick decisions.) Stop to think a minute, and it’s 
obvious the change is in the new civilian, as much as in 
the old civilians. 


What do you Say? 


Going out of his way at first to talk things over, will 
pay off both ways. It gives the veteran a chance to get 
to know his family again. It will certainly help them 
to get acquainted with his quirks again too. As far as 
having changed goes, he and his family are in the same 
boat. : 

One of the things we got into this war to protect, 
was our right to speak our minds freely around the 
dinner-table. It’s a privilege that Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men and Norwegians were uncertain of for years. 
(Germans discarded their “dinner-table freedom” for 
- twice as long). Having kept our freedom of speech 
we'd be smart to use it to make life easier — and to 
avoid getting mad when there’s really no reason for it. 
Differences of opinion, ea Foataae can help bring 

out the truth. 


To get the most important part of the story, a 
Honevoc okeat’ or second—is a good idea. 


Talking everything over with the wife or girl-friend 


is one thing the soldier probably took for granted be-— 
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THE OLD 

FAMILIAR 

MAY LOOK 
DD 


iT SOON 
SEEMS 


OKAY 


NO ONE [S 
ALWAYS | 


» RIGHT 


we HEADS 
BETTER — 


COMPARING 
NOTES 


RUMOURS 


SERVICE 
HELP 


‘inside free from the home town Soest oy b 


a ng 
They may not wish to discuss their pak with 


were sometimes aired in these chats. 


Aired is the word. Both people felt much 
afterward, and that’s why those “chews” were on y 
the things they both missed most, especially when. 1 
were first apart. They'll find they still ee them 


of the substitutes is mies *gossip”’. It’s ; a process 
war can stop. The barracks of every armed servic 
the world hum with it—always have. 


But civilian tongue-waggers, not having ‘brass 
or a SerEeont to tear apart, will turn their pia: 


himself how much of the gossip he heard ana 
told in the Service was accurate—hardly a bit. Is 


chance to kill or confirm these Horie ane t 
mostly it’s kill. : 


comers; but it should be made clear that the Persor 


i xen ah the Padre, their own n Unit Welfare Offi 
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he eh : 
or (Divisional Officer can Sten halas to resolve the 


ys : diftculty ) 


(1939’s Children — are they 
: Children still? 


There’s another way things seem to have changed at 
home, especially to the older man. An expedition by 
his youngsters on roller-skates around the block used 
to be an event calling for prior approval from Dad. 
Now they are off to the “Golden Slipper” every other 
night, it almost seems—and till all hours—without so 
much as “By your leave?” It’s hard to remember that 
_ they’re years older now, that they have minds of their 

own — with a lot of things crammed into them that 
they’d never heard of in 1939. The “new” civilian with 
_greying hair isn’t going to get on better with “old” 
‘ones in bobby-socks, by ranting about their goings-on. 
No, that’s too easy. They'll tell him (the truth) that 
he behaved in much the same way himself, when he 
- Was sixteen. 


The War began very long ago— 
for those under 18 

Look at it this way. There are men and women in 
the Services now, who when this war began were in 
public school—learning grammar and spelling. (Re- 
member when?) Over a third of all their memories 
are of wartime. 

For their younger brothers and sisters, memories 
dating from the time before Dad went away to war 
will be overlaid with a thousand and one newer im- 
pressions. Boys and girls are adaptable animals—they 
quickly learn to feed on whatever ideas are available— 
including their own. 


Who has the Edge in Understanding? 

_ Getting under the confident new armour some 
children seem to acquire in the absence of a parent will 
take time and patient effort. It’s sometimes useful to 
remember that a son or daughter can’t be treated ex- 


YOUR 
CHILDREN 
HAVE BEEN 
PROMOTED 


actly like a wayward rookie—any more than a father — 


Pe. Alt 
oa te | 
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—_— t%e . We AL da 


DoT etnnes auael to be then more understanding of the two. He « 


concern. It may take a bit of Lon take to make 
work. It'll be some time before the drill is down p 
again. ge 
Veteran at Home — “Has-been” & Eee 

or ““Will-he’’? — Nise. 


Some returning fathers and sons Set mad when’ they: 
think they have been disregarded by their families. 
Others realize that, for the children especially, it’s the 
veteran who’s the “newcomer” — and it’s up to him to 
get acquainted. Then he will be reckoned with—as he 
will prefer—for what he is, not for what he has been. 
He can begin to plan what he “will be” by writing to 
his family about it now, and getting as many as pos- : 
sible of their ideas on their common future to pu 
alongside his own. It may take time to agree on all the 
details. There will be Personal Counsellors, the Padre 
Social Welfare officers and his own friends and offi 
cers with whom he can talk these plans over; that will 
help him make up his mind. 


LOOK AHEAD 


QUESTIONS ae 


changed? How? | he ccitalh 


Will your return home help the situation? Have: you discus 
this in your letters home? 


| e 
Will Canada seem as rane lone son return as ‘the U. K. did on 
arrival; will we find a need for improvement? What are you doin 
to prepare for it? — , ; AO es 


Whose job is it to get used to these changes? 
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“OLD FRIENDS - NEW FRIENDS ¢B 


: Nearly every man or woman in the Service has seen 
a movie some time or other showing the U.S. Marine 
Band in full dress uniform (with eight shiny Sousa- 
f phones i in the front rank) leading a parade of smiling 
troops up Fifth Avenue. The air is full of ticker-tape 
and shredded _ phone- Les the announcer shouts 
tose above the din that these are “conquering heroes, home- 


ward Bound 


Who wants a Parade? 


_ That’s what it’s like in the movies, but is it real? Is 
this what we want? Do civilians think that’s what a war 


| Canada are racking their brains to figure out just how 
this business of meeting the troop-trains should be 
¢ done. That’s not the only thing they’re doing. They’ve 
often gone to a lot of trouble to prepare card-indexes 
of job, opportunities, to allot. house-building sites, to 
_ fix up a place where the boys can have some coffee and 
_ doughnuts when they get together—and they’re doing 
of a lot of other things too. But they still feel they should 
do something to meet the boat or train. That’s as 


P15 Hae “tess. ‘ “a Wao: " - i i 


Some home towns may ito differently, Bie to judge 

a rons past experience, the affairs may be like this: The 
ss troop train pulls i in. A few civic officers make speeches. 
AN 2 They don’t say anything much that you couldn’t guess 
in advance they would. (For that matter, do most 
Gi servicemen say anything very startlingly original to 


An hs their old friends?) But why complain? It may be better 
ae va to let the tar reception follow the pattern every- 


fe all about? Not exactly. The people of every town in 


a ~ natural a feeling for the home folks, as the service- 
. man’s inclination to duck in for a quick one when he 
runs into an old friend. As natural and about as harm- 


PARADE IS 
JUST THE 
BEGINNING | 


HOW ABOUT 
NO RECEPTION 


KNOW OF A 
BETTER WAY? 


NOT WORDS 
BUT 
INTENTIONS 
COUNT 


CASUALTIES 


platform and be Hele Some soldiers. have h 
happen, and they didn’t like it. oe 
Mayes one of you can think of a better ec ik 


million coat who now think a adel is ‘the: 
way to move a body of troops up the street. If | 
think of a better way for a whole town to say “ 
it might be just as well to say a cheery “Hello!” f 
to them. © ee 

After all, the first day we’re back in Podu ir 


proper. If we’d never left the home town, chances : 
we’d feel much the same way they do. And we'll. 
tinue to feel much the same as they do about a Ic 
things from now on, even if we say them diff ; 
for a while. | 
Well, after the specchee and ehann a ea Pp 
tations they may march the troops uptown | for « 


civilians don’t singers in a day. Let’s” follow . E 
chargee around for a bit.... : 


Where have They all gone? 


After Brown has been home a day or two, ; 
women-folk have got his suit out of moth -balls, 
are he’ll poke his hands into his pockets and 
Main St., to see who’s about. Before he’s got 
pool-room, he’ll see that Bill Macdonald’s gas station _ 
is closed up. Wonder where Bill is? (He finds out at — 
‘supper that Bill was listed missing at Ravenna) cs : 

He drops in next for one of Tommy’ s sod 
best west of Montreal! But who’s that in pale bl e 
the familiar bar? we a oman ae turns ° ymmy? 


i 


Lae 
a 4 3 iy 
Ae _ been flying somewhere over the Pacific. When he goes 
to pay his check it’s Mrs. Clark who takes it. (Mr. Clark 
_ discovered a year ago last March that his store could 
do without him, so he’s looking after the medicines Jos 
for the hospital attached to a big chemical plant — a ast buat 
regular town of a place!—that’s been built fourteen 
miles down the line. Comes home on the bus on his off 
week-end, once a month.) 
_ Well, we are out of date! Better buy a copy of the 
a Weekly Herald and catch up on the latest moves, any- 
. way! Strange ... don’t see old Porter at his corner in 
back... and his desk is practically tidy! (Good after- 
a) noon Mr. Brown! Oh, Mr. Porter? Died of a heart 
attack shovelling snow last winter. No young lads 
about to help, you know ... felt he had to get the 
papers delivered himself.”) 
ae So Brown makes the same discovery that a lot of 
repats are making on their first few strolls around town: | 
there are a lot of missing faces—in the church choir, 
in the pool-room, at the poker table, at the skating rink 
and nearly everywhere you turn. Some of the old faces EFFECT ON 
_will reappear sooner or later. Some have turned toward GROUPS 
work-benches in other towns from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. And a few have disappeared altogether. 
Casualties, labour migration and the many needs of the 
war have made a lot of breaks in pre-war clubs and | 
- circles. 

What puzzles Bios is that the civilians seem to 
take this pretty casually. He’s forgotten that these dis- 
appearances have come one or two at a time, over a 
period of years. To the people at home it was possible 
‘to get used to a changing circle of friends by easy GRADUA 
stages. But for him, just come home, the whole change 10 THEM 
is sudden. If Brown thinks the townspeople are callous 
about this, he should recall that probably he too would 
be taking most of the changes for granted by now, if 
—he’d been at home all along. 


NATURAL 
CAUSES 


| | How Diiuk new Friends? 


tele _As Doug Brown finishes his supper his mother re- 
ie cons mark that some of the neighbours are pontine 3 in, ‘This 
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NEW FRIENDS 
MEAN NEW 
INTERESTS 


NEW 
CONDITIONS 
IMPOSE NEW 
INTERESTS 


WAR IS NOT 
WON ONLY IN 
_ BATTLES 


man, an Indian stevedore and a retired diplomat, w 


about what was going on”. SOU 


 - years.” 


men at one end swapping eee about fishing, or 
latest gossip about the goalie for the Canadiens; 


they stop as and listen to it. He watches i in Be 


argue about the Reconstruction of Asia. It turns | 
that better conditions in the Far East have a lot to 


eeaeh Doug finds he likes it. 


After the guests have gone home, Doug’s s youn 
sister (she’s in High School now) answers his query 
this way: “Dad couldn’t use gas any more for fishin 
trips, and he said hockey wasn’t what it had been, whi at 
with most of the players in the services. Mother was 
too busy with Red Cross sewing to try mahy new cake 


“ 


Betty said if our brothers were fighting for oe igh 


on our conclusions. And that, Admiral, is the — 
cracy’ meu ’ve been one your neck oe these last f 


_ What did the War show us? 
He finds a lot of his friends—at the shop, or in the 

bowling alley, or nearly anywhere he goes — have 
changed their tune in somewhat the same way. They’re 

a little more serious than they used to be, more re- 
sponsible, less ready to take either privileges or nui- 

sances for granted. And the veteran notices this partly 

because, he too is more serious. New people, like the 
Coopers, account for some of the change, but even Wepre 
more noticeable is a mood among his old acquain- CLEARLY 
tances—a feeling that a war compels one to share in a ean 
force that is really powerful and big and serious. Civil- 

ians at home can’t be expected, he thinks, to feel this 

quite as strongly as the troops did, or even as the 
civilians in Britain or the U.S.S.R. did. But they too 

saw their responsibilities and freedoms more sharply 
during the war, and are wider awake and more eager 
_ for changes, just as he is himself. 


The trick is to keep that determination constant 
after the shooting has stopped—and to keep watch even 
when the sailing seems serene. Who is more likely to 
see the need for keeping watch over our future than can we see 
those who’ve spent their last few years doing nothing CLEARLY IN 
a but? In other words, who can be expected to share in PEACE? 
ves “managing this stretch of towns, fields, forests and lakes 
called Canada, if the Doug Browns won’t? We'll have 
a chance to discuss how it is managed in another 
meeting. | 


QUESTIONS 


The aes experienced by the folks at home have been for the 
most part gradual. On the whole, they haven’t had to act as quickly 
and decisively as one does in combat. Will they be able or willing 
to act quickly and decisively on a major issue? Do you raise big 
questions requiring firm and intelligent decisions in writing home? 


Are civilians thinking beyond their own little interest in the com- 
‘munity to national and international/problems? Why do you think so? 


_ Are they better informed on these questions than we are? How 
can we estimate? What is our next move on the basis of these 
. answers? | | 
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BEFORE 
THE WAR 


NEEDS 


The situation is particularly bad in the larger 
of Canada. In many cases families are living i in ove 


be faced on his return siell the added dificult 0 of 2 i 
ing a decent place to oe 


tion. Partly that was because of ane taxes on build 
ings, even before the war, and partly too, because of : 
ineficient way of carrying on building operetta : 


be 
Wine 


It takes another 27,000 a year to ine the old homes 


* peak 
a Day 


having to make their homes wherever BHO find re 
A system of priorities on living quarters has been it 
duced in some of the most crowded cities. Some 
mates place the baer at 1 joooeas Meola 


Movement of workers to the areas where war mate- 


als are produced have taxed the existing facilities to 
the limit. Some cities have almost doubled their pre- 


__——s war population. 


Many groups have proposed quickly-built ‘ttem- 
porary” houses. The difficulty is that no building that 
_will stand Canadian winters can be really “temporary”. 

_ Besides, with the shortage we face, any house that is 
built will be used for a generation, no matter what it is 
called. And there is more to housing than just houses. 
_ There is the location of shops, playgrounds and traffic 


to be considered. These are permanent. 


Trailers, stores, gas stations, and all other types 
of buildings have been pressed into service. There are 
few larger homes which haven’t opened any spare 
rooms they have to help out in the crisis. Housing 
registries and the government Emergency Shelter Con- 
trol attempt to decide who needs living space most, 
where it is most scarce. But until materials are avail- 
able in unlimited quantities and a large-scale housing 
and town-planning program gets into high gear, the 
situation will continue to be difficult for all Canadians. 
_ They should urge that this problem be tackled as a 
long-term one, not a patching one. 


QUESTIONS 


Do the folks at home know there has been a war on? Why do 


you think so? 


Does the fact that Canidae has not been bombed account Mor all 
the differences between Britain and Canada that you expect to find? 


What else? 


Is life i in Canada, comparatively speaking, just milk and honey? — 


Why? 


MIGRATION 


STOP-GAPS 


o 


payor eeetes 


Have wei eord avline about: ‘Emergency Shelter Areas” 


Canada? ie pve a are theyt Why were they created? 


SERVICE 
HABITS 
STICK 


RESTLESSNESS 


every few months, then new countries. ‘There were risks 
to be taken. There was a 1 wide variety eh Diet 


Does Service Life Fit us for ; oe 
Civvy Work? | as 

At about this point the former serviceman is begin- 
ning to realize that there is more of a trick to this busi- | 
ness of becoming a civilian than he had at first thought. 
The fact of course is that while he may look like a 
civilian outside, inside he is still a soldier, or sire 
or sailor. 


That’s what causes much of the difficulty. It is hard < 


for him to act like a civilian when he thinks like a : 
serviceman and has many service habits. | 


One Canadian described his feelings about being a 
civilian again like cus 


myself to be the centre of all eyes. It was ‘much eee 
strange and embarrassing than the first wearing of a 
uniform had ever been. It took all my powers of con- 


iy 


centration, all my will power, to keep me at my bee i 


to do what I was doing ... it is that terrible ani 
ness ae Lerma us like an Ae nent oie oan 


Civilian life and work frequently dae the varie y 
many servicemen have become accustomed to. It i 


- Service life had its Shake of boredom Sit it had bits 
of the opposite, too. At first there were new camps 


‘ 


f 


| S 
N : 
Having been in the forces also has its advantages as 
far as future work is concerned. Most of us know a lot 


‘more about getting along with people than we did. We 


have more self-discipline and self-reliance than before. 


Many of us have picked up new skills. The fellow 


_ who thought he hadn’t an ounce of mechanical ability 


can repair a faulty generator. The man who thought 


himself awkward with his hands can clear a mine-field 


in the dark. 


What we are going to have to do is to take stock of 
ourselves, decide what we want to do for a living, and 


then go right after it. 


Hiow should we Choose our own Jobs? 


For a long time now we have had all too many 
people telling us what to do. Suddenly the fighting is 
a thing of the past; someone is asking, of all things, 
what we want to do. It isn’t easy to make a decision 


_ like that, especially when you have got out of the way 
of making decisions of that kind. 


“But why,” it is asked, “doesn’t someone tell me 


what I am to do?” 


The answer is that it is the individual’s future, not 
the army’s, which is at stake. Of course it would be 


simpler if someone were to pick a job for every man. 
_ But it would be no more satisfactory than having one 
person choose wives for everyone else. 


In order to get a job in which one can be reason- 


ably happy, it is necessary for each man to look over 


the whole field and decide what will fit his own talents 
and disposition best. That won’t be easy. When it 
comes to jobs what is one man’s meat is another’s 


- poison. 


ar 


A lot of Beevice rien never have had a civvy job and 


some don’t want to go back to the ones they had. They 
will do well to investigate all possibilities rather than 
snap up the first thing that comes along. As we shall 
see in later discussion, there are more: things that 
ae urgently need doing in (Canada than men to do them. 
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ADAPTABILITY 


IT’S YOUR 
LIFE 


ONE MAN’S 
MEAT— 


LOOK OVER 
THE FIELD— 
IT HAS GROWN 


HELP IN 
PICKING AN 
OCCUPATION 


HOURS MAY 
SEEM LONG 


NO RESERVES 


IDEAS OF 
SUCCESS. 
DIFFERENT 


ahead. Rightly or wrongly, success in civilian life gen- 


—two things to which the : serviceman hasn’t Lona 


If we can deploy sarecloes to gain Full Employment, 
then each of us will pick—not just take—a job. 
The personnel counsellor and the Veterans Affairs soe 
officer will assist in all this. The final decision must be _ 
reached by the man himself; but he reaches it quicker a 
with the counsellor’s help. Once it is made, he may | — 
find that he will require further training or education! f 
before he actually goes to work. To reach a sound — ae 
decision of this importance to the serviceman involves 
a methodical approach—that is the specialty of ae 
counsellors provided by the Service. : 
All this may seem like beating-about-the-bush, bute 
it is actually a case of looking-before-you-leap. And — 
when it comes to easing your way into civilian life it is _ 
necessary to do a lot of looking in order that when a : ‘. 
you leap you may find a good place to land. | 


What is it like to do Civvy Work? 


And once back on the job—what? From this dis- 
tance it may seem that an eight-hour-day without buzz- — 
bombs or booby-traps would be a picnic. i 

Not so fast! Civilian work can have its own variety 
of land-mines, as many former fighters have discovered. 

When it comes to work, eight hours is longer than 
it sounds, especially when there are no long breaks anc | 


never held in reserve. It takes a while to get ae ° 
this new routine—even though it is the one we left 
when he went into the forces. ni gehe 

For the fellow who was born on the other side of 
the tracks, or who didn’t marry the boss’s daughter it 
takes a lot of luck and plenty of hard work to get 


erally means keeping the job and earning more money 


thought in years. 


Some. men find it difficult to Ske 2 job sits jen 
authority ¢ or nee apay than n they. hae in 1 the service. eA 


Selgin Majer or a Chief Bets ne to say ate | 

ing of a Colonel or a Group Captain, doesn’t take AUTHORITY 

kindly to the idea of having someone tell him pre- 
_cisely what to do for a change. 

The pilot of a bomber isn’t especially happy about 
_ having to take a twenty-five dollar a week job after 

having been in the big money for a couple of years. 

And after his high-tension life he may find it dull to 

- sit at a desk. 

He should remember that because a war came 

along precisely when he was ready to prove his ability 

_ does not mean he would have been less capable as a INITIATIVE 

yy civilian; rather that he enters civil life with exceptional 

_ confidence in his ability and initiative. It’s tested. 


_ There is always room for the exercise of the quali- 
ties of the leader. In the Service, promotion was largely 
_ based on the display of leadership—so is it in civilian 

life, although one does not wear his prestige on his 
sleeve. In the Service, the dominant personality found 
outlets for initiative not only in his fighting job, but 
also in the organization of sports, the management of 
: _ the canteen, the shaping of talents into a show. These 
_ things too are open to the enterprising civilian, no 
matter how slow-moving his eight-to-five o’clock job 
_ may at first seem to be. 


It is just as well to face these facts now. It may take 
a while to get used to an eight-hour-a-day job. But re- 
member it took a while for you to get used to the ser- - 
vice, and you managed it okay. 

It is through work that you can get hack into Se 
swing of things again. If you can put up with the little 
things which at first get under your skin you will find 

_ that the big ones will take care of themselves. 


No one says that it will be easy. Nothing that is 
worth while ever is. 


PAY 


em (NOTE: The Beebe of getting used to a peacetime job is one that | 
ne man or woman can tackle single-handed. The much bigger problem of 

Me ensuring sufficient peacetime jobs for all who will want them is one we must 

all tackle together; for that reason it is given a whole section in this course. 

wher s _employment—what it means, its difficulties and its opportunities—will 

: be dealt with i in Pamphlet ee 


QUESTION! S. 
Is there a difference between the way a civilian thinks and acts Me 
and the way a serviceman does? What is it? pa ta kes a - f 


Will the effects of service life be lasting? Can you “pall veterans 
from others of the older generation? : 


Will these 1 new qualities hee us in civil ihe How? 


Have you decided what kind of job you want to do after d dis ae 

charge? aM 
| MES Cut 

(a) Why did you choose this 


particular trade? 


(6) Have you investigated 2 
current and future posst- not wishing to oiail your- 7 
bilities? self of these facilities? — if 


i 


Operational or combat time excepted, do you think that service — 
life is easier than civil life? a ee). 


What will you expect of your civilian jobs? 


Oe WHAT DOES IT ALL 


ADD UP TO FOR US? @b 


Nobody expects to return to a country that is just 
one three-thousand-mile-long bed of roses. There will 
still be times when the going gets tough. We’ve named 
a few—warming up to household chores, new routines, 
and so on. They are going to be a little different from 
any a man has to contend with in a fighting Service— 
- and it’s a good idea to go on watching for the dif- 
ferences. 

We’ve looked at some of the snags that a fellow 
who hadn’t been warned about might trip over—in get- 
ting to know his folks better than he now knows his 
mates, buddies, chums, or what have you ... in doing 
well on the job, in getting into a civilian community 
again. 


In the Long Run 

There will usually be somebody about who can’t see 
further ahead than the end of his own rake. This bird 
will be bothered by the difficulties we’ve been talking 
about — will forever think he’s been gypped, pushed 


SUMMARY 
OF FIRST - 
PAMPHLET 


THE LONGER 


around, badly done by, let down—by his family, his view 


friends, his boss, his church, his town, his country. The 
man who can see a little further ahead knows that the 
scrap is often hottest when the opposition is about to 
retreat. — 


‘The Skies are Na eloudy ALL day!’? 


It’s no use pretending that “there will never be 


heard a discouraging word.” Discouragements come 


harder to the one who takes every point scored against 


him as if he had lost the championship. It’s the team 


made up of individuals who believe they can win, and 
know how they’re going to try, that gets places. 


29%: 


OPTIMISM: 
BLIND 


HOPE OR 
FORESIGHT? 


ANTIDOTE 
FOR 


DICTATORS 


TRAINED 


OBSERVERS 


in 


YOUR 
EYES 


take the trouble to understand the rules of the game— 


_ keep an eye on the tactics of one-time housepainter 


M 8: OY 4 
Canada needs every 1 man and every wom: an who’ 


and to study the possible plays under those rules. This 
requires an eye for the big jobs to be done, a belief that < 
they can be done, and the patience to learn to do them. i 


Shoe-String Play 
We learned (the hard. way) that it’s important to) 


editors and others, playing the corner-lot league 
; 5 
places thousands of miles away. There may even b 


took group action to thwart devilish ambition. A 
need to learn, as groups, to stamp on any other Hit! r 
before they get a head start. 


We know that one reason why fascism abeeddl and 
flourished in the last two decades was that its real rot- ie 
tenness was not recognized by enough of us who were _ 


still free. Behind a camouflage of youths oe and 


warn us of the ee Trade unionists, teachers, 
clergymen, artists and writers were worst hit by tl 
triple threat — flight, torture-starvation or a enay in 


first to see through the camouflage. We must do ‘a ee 
Peas: 
reconnaissance for freedom from now on. a Ke 


The Huddle 
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weit of inconspicuous sees as most of us” ee 
could possibly count. The war has shown that th 
weight of all these ordinary folks — when they | 
regularly taken | into the quarterback’s confidence—ca 


ihe 2 


—— 
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be added together lly enough to bowl over the 
team whose world-3 eaders had told them no 
more than that they were the master-race. 

We must continue to check our personal notions of 
the way things ought to go with the wider experience 
and differing notions of the rest of our team; this kind 
of check is the best insurance against another outbreak 
of war. There is no more room for the lone wolf in 
twentieth century peace than in twentieth century war. 
Next time we’ll spot a Hitler when he makes his first 
moves, instead of hiding in each other’s confusion until 
he’s nearly won. 

Whether we like it or not — and some do, some 
don’t—IF THERE’S ANOTHER WAR, WE WILL 
HAVE OURSELVES TO BLAME, unless we keep 


learning the lessons of this war. 


War isn’t started by Magie 


One of the things that helped spread Hitler’s brand 
of hypnotism, was the great number of hungry, dis- 
satisfied people in Europe — people to whom jobs 
making guns were welcome, because jobs making butter 
weren’t to be had. Doubtless a lot of them didn’t fore- 
see the final outcome of their work; but at least it paid 


wages. We can see that all workers have more to con- 


sider about their jobs than the pay. 


Have we other Jobs to do? 


They learned, and we later did, that making war 
supplies can mean a job for everybody. The obvious 
question is: WHY CAN’T EVERYBODY GET A 
JOB MAKING SOMETHING CONSTRUCTIVE? 


In the immediate future, the answer may be that 


our factories will first have to be altered for making 


peacetime goods. In the longer run, though, there’s 
every reason to believe that there can be plenty of work 
for everyone who wants it. We can profit a great deal 


_ from our experience of the last couple of decades of 
depression and war, if we want to. 


How we have kept everyone busy, and have kept the 
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COMPARING 
NOTES 


NOT BY 
BREAD ALONE 


FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


ie nations co-operating, will be he subject of our next — 
kits SroHe. af talks. | 


he 


6 phlets, like the regular Ganudiin A flairs Which they prrtoaee 
orca by mien bers of the Armed Forces. 


VN C. L.E.S. GUIDES TO READING: / 


No. 13. Child Psychology. rice a as 
No. 14. Marriage and Family Life. 1 Meas 
No. 15. Home Management. MEN 0 ab a! 
No. 21. Education for Today. a NO Hae Re 
No. 33. Psychology. . tenn hie ie ; 


B. OTHER SOURCES: 


Psychology and the Returning Service see (U.S. National Resear ry 

Council). iy 
Adler, M. J.—How to think about War ie Peace Musane 
Griffin, R. A.—School of the Citizen Soldier—Ryerson. na 
Kennedy and Vaughan—Consumer Economics—Copp Clark. 
Justin and Rust—Home and Family Living—Lippincott. _ 


Mass-Observation—The Journey Home—(British) - eS 
Guild. ie 


Waller, Willard—Veteran Comes Back—Dryden Press. 
Katz and Schank—Social Psychology—John Wiley. 
Blatz, W. E.—Hostages to Peace—Morrow. 
ABCA Bulletins (on some discussions). 
Canadian oA Fai, Discussion Leaders may oe oose 
Canada Digest. 
Civvy St. News, etc. cede mY 
C.L.E.S —How to choose your ‘post war job. (Discussion Manual No. 4 
and vocational guidance series. ea 
C.B.C.—Soldiers’ Return. (Digest of talks). 
Behind the Headlines. Pamphlet Series. 
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